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JOB XII. 24. 


HE INCREASETH THE NATIONS, ; AND DESTROYETH 
THEM; HE ENLARGETH THE various, AND > STRAT 


' TENETH THEM AGAIN. 


W \HAT empires are ſubject 1 to great changes, = 


and to reverſes of ſituation, is undeniable ; 


but much controverſy hath ariſen in exa- 
: at the cauſes, to which theſe revolutions are to 
be attributed; whether ſolely to the natural courſe | 
and order of things, or to a ſuper-intending provi- 
dence. 'T he former ſuppoſition i 1s neither agreeable to 


the diftates of REASON, nor to the general conduẽt of E 
1 „ mankind 


X- 6 ) 
mankind recorded! in PROFANE HisToRY „nor r to Ks: 
VELATION whilſt the latter receives ftrength and 


5 ſupport from a reference to theſe ſeveral ſtandards. 


Ir muſt be agrecable to the dictates of Rrasox, 
that there ſhould be. a divine interference i in buman 
: affairs. We muſt ſappole, that he, who formed us 8 

| after ſo exquiſite, ſo wonderful a manner, formed us 
for ſome very wiſe and excellent purpoſe : : that this 
” purpoſe could not be a ſubſerviency to tle will of any 
created beings. in this world, as man 1s evidently 
: placed i in the moſt exalted ſtation i in it; but was ſuch : 


MB required the agency of man toward its completion. 


Mere if this be granted, we can n ſcarcely * led to 
think, that our ereator would not retain a ſuperin- 

| tendency during the execution of a plan, fo evidently 
important in itſelf, and agreeable to its Author. And 
this  ſuperintendency muſt be active: otherwiſe it would 


be 


. 7 ) 


” be uſeleſs, were it confined folely to obſervation ; ; with. 


out producing any effects, adapted to remove the ob- , 


ſtacles, and to apply the ſalutary helps to the gr and 


deſign. | Indeed, to ſappoſe him without this active 

providence, would be to derogate from his wiſdom, * 
mM would be to ſuppoſe him not taking the only ef- 
: fectual means to produce the ſucceſs of his views; ; and 


from his goodneſs, as the © happineſs of his creatures - 
depends upon it. ny N 


Ir requires thei rely no great exertion of our 


reaſon to diſcover, that the Author of our being not 


only 1 18 thoroughly acquainted with human affairs, 5 


but that he effectually interpoſes i in the adminiſtration 
of them; fince his exiſtence neceſſarily implies his 
governing providence. It is not, however, always 
ſo ealy to comprehend the workings of this great 
principle. In ſome inſtances, they are not appa- 


B 2 | rent 


TT 
rent to us;- we only ſce the effect without tracing 


the operation of ſecond cauſes; in others, they are 
diſcernible only to the attentive obſerver, who makes 
a proper uſe of his reaſoning faculties; S whilſt in 

others, they are open and notorious, ſo that all are 


enabled to lay, i$ this hath God done, and to know 
his work. But he furely is juſtified in all his ways. 4 


T heſe concluſions appear with additional weight, in 
conſidering ſtates and empires. Did God not 5 in- 
creaſe the nations, and deſtroy them, did he not en- 
large the nations, and ſtraiten them again ; y there 

would be no encouragement to ſuch as fulfil the divine 
intentions, or diſcouragement to thoſe that oppoſe | 
them. The reward or puniſhment of a nation can 
only be i in its preſent rate, that of individuals may 
and. muſt be likewiſe j in a future one. But it will 
perhaps be urged, that the: individuals, of whom a 


nation 


9 — . — 
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nation is compoſed, may be rewar ded or puniſhed here- 
after for their actions, as political, as well as moral 
agents. A little reflection, however, ſuggeſts to us, 
that this mode of reward and puniſhment cannot be 
relied upon. It 1s not adequate to the magnitude of i 


the evil intended to be reſtrained, nor can it be ſo con- 


ducive to general reformation, as immediate exertion, 
And although! it muſt be owned, that the bleſſings be- 5 

. ſtowed on communities are too often diſregarded by : 

them, yet it is certain, that national calamities have al- 

9 ways a great and extenſive effect. They awaken the 
attention of millions, and have a natural tendency to VU! 
produce a ſerious diſpoſition of mind, the only vehi- I 
cle, in which a ſucceſsful remedy for vicious inclina- 


T tions can be applied. 


Tuis great truth, the exiſtence of a national pro- 


'vidence, i 18 farther confirmed by the general conduct 


of 


: of mankind, recorded i in nor aun Hisroxr. We 
there find, chat the Gentile, as well as the Jew, the 


85 Heathen as well as the Chriſtian, ever had recourſe to 
propitiatory rites and prayers in times of public dan- 


| ger. But whence theſe propitiatory rites z whence 


theſe prayers ; if there did not always exiſt an in- 


, ward conſciouſneſs of a Deity, to whom | it appertained . 
: c to increaſe and enlarge,” or to ſtraiten and des 
troy * And as this has been the conduct, not of any | 
85 particular ſtate or nation, but of all; not of any parti- 
: cular age, but of every one ; it cannot be aſcribed to the 
accidental warmth of enthuſiaſtic zeal : the operations 
of enthuſiaſm are irregular and uncertain, thoſe of 
natural reaſon, more eſpecially when applied to the 5 
ſuceeſſive actions of communities, regular and equal. i 
Beſides, the ableſt philoſophers diſcovered the fame 
ſenſations. When the great Roman orator. endea- 
voured to animate the people to oppoſe the machina- 


tions 


n 


tions of Catiline, he arranged every virtue on the ſide 


of the commonwealth, and every vice on that of the 


conſpirators ; and then added, In a contention of this 
kind, ſhould we not be ſufficient of ourſelves ; ſhould | 
buman exertions be found inadequate ; will not the 
immortal Gods compel fo many and fac enormous 


vices to yield to ſuch admirable and excellent virtues * 


Can there be a ſtronger declaration in favour of a pro- 5 


vidence, of an active providence, protecting virtue and 


diſcouraging: vice | > And we may ſurely diſcover j in it the _ 


real ſentiments of thi is great philoſopher ; ſince we here 5 

find a doctrine, which he hath often maintained i in his 

other writings, expreſſed with uncommon beauty and 
ener oy. The ſituation of Rome too was at that period 


critical: It was not a time for uncertain arguments, or 


inconcluſive rhetoric : : It was not his buſineſs, as the 8 


patron of ſo juſt and important a cauſe, to ſuggeſt 
problematical queſtions to. his audience, but to meet 


and heighten every legitimate idea, as it was riſing 2 mn 


their breaſts, 5 


* 


We may therefore conclude it to have bi his opi- 


nion, that there 1s an active ſuperintending deity (for _ ” 


the uſe of the word Gods i in the plural number was 5 


only 1 in conformity to local language and cuſtom, and 
does not at all affect the argument) we may conclude 
it, 1 ſay, to have been his opinion, that there 1 is an ac 
tive ſuperintending deity, and poſſeſſed alſo of moral 
- attributes ; that virtue is the foundation of public hap- 


pineſs ; and that the practice of moral goodneſs gives 


5 e to the freedom and civil privileges of a country. 


Ir may naturally be aſked then, why our Cs rea- 
1 ſoners, who controvert this point without the abilities 


of a Cicero, pride themſelves i in ſuppor ting tenets, ſo 5 


oppoſite to the avowed ſentiments of this great philo- 
 ſopher? The only ſuperior advantages, which they can 
have a richt to claim, are ſuch, a8 are derived from the 


clear and inſtructive precepts of Revelation. But do 


| theſe weaken our truſt ; in God? Do theſe teach us to 8 


deny the exiſtence of a national providence ? 


WITI 


6 0 ) 
Wich reſpect t to RzvELATION, the jewiſh Hiſtory 


is a detail of the conſtant interpoſitions of God, in : : 


order to impreſs upon the minds of his choſen people 


a due ſenſe of obedience to his commands ; ; and leſt | 


: 1 it ſhould be thought, that theſe interpoſitions ex- 5 


: tended no farther than that nation, we find the fate 
of ſeveral other kingdoms ſometimes foretold, and the 
prophecies fulfilled, when they were not immediately 
connected with the Jews: : ſo that, while the jewiſh | 
: prophets were the means of declaring their own peo- 
ple to be under the particular direction of God, they 


reger that his providence had alſo a more e extenſive 


Tur publication of the chriſtian ye werder 

likewiſe a moſt ftriking inſtance of divine interfer- | 
ence in human affairs and our bleſſed Saviour, al- 

though rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate 


were the great ſanctions of his religion, evinced, in the + 


E 5 ſlrongeſt 


( 14 ) : 
ſtrongeſt manner, the certainty of temporal and na- 


| tional viſitations, by his remarkable prediction cc concern- 
ing Jeruſalem. 5 


Tusk SEVERAL TESTIMONIES, relative to the o over- 
ruling providence of God, appear to be inconteſtable; "2 
; and they are greatly illuſtrated by various events in 

our own, as well as other hiſtories. But the inveſti- 
gation of theſe events would detain us too long from 


the particular application of this doftrine, which our 


1 preſent humiliation requires. 


Evary individual under the preſſure of adverſity, 
who hath not loſt the true ſenſe of his ſituation in 


this world, is s naturally induced to enquire, whether 
he is duly thankful for the bleſſings conferred upon 
him, and employs 1 the talents, committed to his truſt | 


by a beneficent Mather, to the ande, for which they 


were 


( T5 * 


were deſigned. If the evil be of more general import, 


and che welfare of the community be involved in it, will L 
not an enquiry of the ſame tendency, tho' of greater 


| extent, ſuggeſt itſelf ? And hence are derived thoſe 5 


reflections, which teach us, chat it muſt be highly — 


agreeable to the Creator, as well as Judge, o of all men, 
to receive the united acknowledgments of his creatures; = 
: and to ſee all inferior and worldly. conſiderations 


- giving place to a diligent and conſcientious attendance 


in thoſe houſes, 0 where his honour more immediately 


| dwelleth.” This is the fureſt proof, that religion flour- 5 


iſhes among us; that virtue is encouraged and practiſed; 5 
and conſequently, that we are employing the talents, 

committed to our truſt, to the ends for which they 5 
were deſigned. It is, indeed, the only public teſti- 
mony that we can give in favour of religion; and 
when a public teſtimony is omitted, there is not 


much room to think, that a private one will ever take 


places. 
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place; and if it 4 it could not, for many reaſons, 
: be attended with the ſame beneficial conſequences. 1 
| Now, when we perceive the juſtneſ of this reflec- 5 
tion, can we avoid bringing! it home to our own bo- 
ſoms, and diſcovering, how little influence; it hath upon | 
our conduct? An evident neglect 1 in our public de- - 
votions, with our many vices and tranſgreſſions, which i 
are, perhaps, principally to be aſcribed to it, ſeems 5 
to have called down the divine diſpleaſure upon us; 
and to have produced that diminution of ſocial and 
. political bleſſings, which we feel ſo ſenſibly at pre- 
£ RE 7 e ſent. For, beſide the civil commotions, which have 
. iy long diſturbed our peace, we are now engaged! in : 
: hoſtilities with moſt bitter and implacable foreign er ene- - 
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AnD although it may be thought, that the imputa- 


tion of perfidy hath been by nations in general too 
5 freely fixed upon their formidable antagoniſts in war, 
yet ſurely the conduct of thoſe, with whom we are 
contending, muſt ever receive this ſentence from the 
impartial judgment of future ages. After having, = 
twice within the preſent century, fomented and en- 
couraged a rebellion in our iſland, in favour of k 
family moſt juſtly as well as legally excluded from „ 
the throne of theſe realms, and having ſupported and | 
1 deſerted that family, as it ſuited their own purpoſes; 25 
5 they have again, under the influence of the fame de- 


teſtable policy, directed their keeneſt arrows againſt 3 


the internal Peace and proſperity of this empire; a - 
7" time, too, when they boaſt of moſt enlightened —_ 


minds, and the utmoſt refinement of b poliſhed x man- 


ners. 


« Ir : 


8 0 


11 ſhould be remembered, however, that theſe ac- 


— 


. compliſhments derived their merit, and were at firſt 

; approved and admired, becauſe they were ſuppoſed 5 
5 to repreſent a benevolent, friendly, and ſympathizing : 
heart. Better, ſurely, would it be, that the ſpecious 
| garb. were wholly removed, than that at ſhould be 
1 ſuffered to conceal ſo bright and amiable a Pr inciple ; ; 


. which | is neceſſary to the production of what huma- 


SE nity, philoſop! V and religion ever dictated; an in- = 


I tercourſe of kind, not malevolent offices; ; of real, not 


pretended alfection, wan between. the different £ 
8 nations of the earth. 


I is impoſſible not to lament, that there are ſo 
1 many obſtacles to the effectual prevalence of this pa- 
cific ſentiment, and not to be deſirous of exerting OUr- N 


ſelves to the utmoſt, in order to remove them. To 


7 this end, therefore, ſince we find that this late of Dj 


gener al 
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general peace (which all cies countries reſpeR i in 


: theory,) i is often interrupted by God, as a means of 1 


5 puniſhment for general tranſgreſſion, great endeavours | 
toward reformation ſeem neceſſary from us, as well as 
from the neighbouring kingdoms, tho not, perhaps, 
5 entirely of a ſimilar kind. Amidſt the univerſal cenſures | 


; upon c our enemies, we are not to forget our own fitua- 


Rl tion, or to be blind to our own failings ; and neither the 5 


llagranc) of their public offences, nor the ſtriking li- 
 centiouſneſs of their manners, ought, in the ſmalleſt 
2 degree, to ſhake our belief 1 in the ſupreme Governor 
1 of the world. Theſe their iniquities do not at all leſſen 
the probability of their being employed as inſtru- 
8 ments to humble us. The Babylonians, at the era of 1 
50 the jewiſh captivity, were inferior to the Jews in mora- 
lity, and the moſt horrid and unparalleled crimes ſtain 5 
the roman annals, about the time of the deſtruc- 


tion of Jeruſalem. | But as theſe events had been fore- 


told 


— 


( 20 4. 
: told, there can 160 ; no room for thinking, that they 


were not directed by the immediate hand of God. 
They evidently were ſo: to the Jews much had been 


5 han and of them therefore the more was required. | 


We too have had c our r peculiar bleſſings : . an eſta- 


bliſhment | in religion, moſt confor mable to the true 5 


| ſpirit, of chriſtianity ; 3 a, conſtitution of government, ; 
the envy and admiration of the world ; and, at the 
cloſe of the laſt war, political and commercial advan- = 
5 tages, ſuperior, perhaps, to what any country ever en- 5 
joyed. But what have been the fruits of all theſe dif- 5 
tinctions? We have condeſcended to learn vice and + 


| infidelity from that enemy, whoſe civil dominion we 
had ſo nobly withſtood. Political affairs have exhibited | 


a conſtant ſcene of diſſenſion ; and the extent of our 
| eaſtern commerce hath furniſhed inſtances of the moſt 
cruel plunder : and rapine abroad ; of unexampled lux- 


ury « and diſſipation at home, 


Is. 
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Is it, then, an 1 argument of e or timidity to 
= ſuppoſe, that our heavenly Father ſhould viſit us for 


| the many perverſions of his bleſſings; or a want of can- . 


- dour to impute the evil that hath come upon us, to 
the moſt flagrant abuſes of our chriſtian liberty i 
What he delights in, muſt be virtue, muſt be in ſome g 


meaſure adapted to the purity and goodneſs of his na- 
| ture. If our lives, then, are ſpenti in ſuch idle and un- 


5 profitable purſuits, as in no degree contribute to the ; 
. furtherance of the objects, which he muſt ever have in 
1 view, can he approve our vanity? It our actions ſeem + 
in many reſpects to militate againſt his heavenly pur- OR 
: Poſes, and thoſe powers of reaſoning, which ought to 
be employed in promoting his glory, are perverted to i 
vilify and debaſe it, muſt he not condemn our pre- 
ſumption ? And can we, under theſe circumſtances, ; 


urge any well grounded pretenſions to. his favour ; to 


the favour of that providence which is © our ſhield and 
buckler,” 


Fr 

buckler,” and * teacheth us to live in peace;' of chat 
providence, which 1 18 alone able, upon juſt and neceſ- 
fary occaſions, to lead us forth with ſucceſs to battle ; 


which maketh our hands to war, and our fingers to 4 
. acer SEE | 


Lr us, then, conſider theſe things with that . 


— Grioufucls which their importance demands. * he 


7 formidable confederacy now armed againſt us, ſeems 9 5 
to have made a deep impreſſion upon our minds : God 
” gr ant that the foil, thus far Prepared for cultivation, 5 
. may receive the good and true ſeed, and bring forth an 


1 increaſe worthy of it! And if any events, favourable 


_ to our cauſe, ſhould give us confidence, in oppoſing 


our temporal enemies; 3 may they operate alſo upon us 


. with the fame tendency, in reſiſting the powerful in- 


; fluence of vice! 80 that we may ever manifeſt the 
5 good effects of this awful admonition, by being grate- 
EO ne mere PE IM e ge 
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ful to our God, juſt to our neighbour, and faithful 
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5 to our country. Neither our duty to our country, 


nor to our neighbour, can ever be truly _ ; 
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5 unleſs built upon a due ſenſe of our r duty t to God. 
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Parvate friendſhip, or r the love of individuals, it . 


8 


18 faid by writers upon that ſubject, can only be Se- , 
nuine, when founded on virtue, and regarding virtue : 
as its object: public friendſhip too, or the love of 

7 the community, can only! be truly diſplayed upon the 


” ſame principles, It i is, therefore, a moſt fatal er ror to 


allow ourſelyes to be actuated by motives in our pub- 5 
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lic, which we ſhould reject with diſdain 3 in our private 


conduct. 15 Can the Ethiopian change his ſkin ' 


Ty 8 > 
... 


i Can vice ceaſe to be vice? ? Can corrupt and ſelf. inter- 


reſted motives of action ever properly aſſume the me- 
it due to honeſt intentions 7: | 
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In « whatever ſphere of life we. aft, if we loſe that 

awful ſenſe of God and of our dependence upon him, 
0 which the effence of the. religious character conſiſts, 
TL we ſhall ſoon f 1a want of ſupport. | | We mall ; reel . 


to and fro, = dagger like a drunken man; wilſt 
* they, that truſt in the Lord, ſhall be as Mount 
= Moy which cannot be removed, but abideth for 
ever | Whether, therefore, we regard our public or 
private conduct, our political or perſonal fafety, the 


advice of Solomon alvays preſents itſelf to us, ber- d 
tinent and adapted 1 


*  Traft 1 in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean 


not to thine own underſtanding. In all thy ways ac- 
: knowledge him, and he ſhall direct thy paths.” , 
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